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Abstract 


Regional  engagement  is  a  strategy  that  has  no  back  door.  Once  a  nation 
commits  to  that  strategy  and  begins  to  energize  it,  there  is  no  easy  out  Regional 
engagement  has  three  levels  of  engagement:  engagement  in  peacedme,  engagement  in 
conflict  and  engagement  in  war.  Combatant  Commanders  utilize  these  different  levels 
of  regional  engagement  to  foster  development  in  their  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR). 

As  long  as  the  United  States  demonstrates  global  leadership  and  promotes  global 
cooperation,  the  U.S  military  will  be  committed  to  this  strategy  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  In  Regional  Engagement,  Army  Special  Forces  are  the  conunon  denominator. 
Special  Forces  enter  the  engagement  process  on  the  ground floor  during  the  peacetime 
engagement  process  and  stay  in  theater  throughout  the  continuum  of  conflict  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  demonstrate  the  ‘^uniqueness**  of Am^  Special  Forces  in 
terms  of  application  in  CINCs*  engagement  strategies.  The  second  purpose  is  to 
familiarize  other  branches  of  tiie  Army  and  other  services  on  the  versatility  and 
applicability  of  Special  Forces.  Commanders  need  to  understand  the  capabilities  of 
Special  Forces  in  order  to  increase  their  chances  for  success  in  an  uncertain  future. 
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/■  INTROPUCnON 


“The  ultimate  in  dispoting  (me’s  forces  is  to  be  without  ascertainable  shape.” 

SVNTZV 

Since  the  predecessors  of  Special  Forces  with  the  Office  of  Strategic  Service  (OSS),  Detachment 
101  and  the  Jedburgh  Teams,' Special  Forces  has  been  quietly  getting  the  job  done  in  regional  engagement 
long  before  the  1995  National  Security  Strategy  of  “engagement  and  enlargement”^  Special  Forces  are  the 
nation’s  strategic  economy  of  force  and  human  early  warning  i^stera  As  Global  Scouts,  Special  Forces 
provides  a  globed  pulse  for  the  National  Command  Authority  (NCA)  and  a  regional  pulse  for  Combatant 
(Commanders  (CINCs)  on  what  problems  are  looming  on  the  horizon  to  tiireaten  democracy,  alliances, 
economic  stabih^  or  American  prosperity. 

Today,  Special  Forces  are  the  CINCs  woilchorses  in  terms  of  continual  regional  presence  in  peace, 
conflict  and  war  throt^  presence,  patience  and  perseverance.  There  is  no  other  unit  in  the  Itepartmait  of 
Defense  (DoD)  that  provides  this  capabiliQr  or  flexibility  to  the  NCA  and  the  CINCs.  Special  Forces  are 
true  implementers  of  National  and  Strategic  Policy. 


Figure  1:  Versatility/Participertion  ofSOF  in  different  types  ofRe^onal  Engagements 
Note:  (96%  of  Civil  Afi&irs  (CA)  and  85%  of  Psychological  Operations  (PSYOP)  are  reserves) 


The  purpose  of  this  p^)er  is  to  demonstrate  the  “uniqueness”  of  Army  Special  Forces  in  terms  of 
rqq)lication  in  CINC^’  migagement  strategies.  The  second  purpose  is  to  fomiliarize  the  reader 
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‘  Siminon,  Charles  M.,  Inside  Ihe  Green  Bwets:  The  First  Thirtv  Years.”  Presidio  Press  1983,  pp.  12-15. 

^  Natioiial  Security  Strategy;  A  Strategy  of  Engagement  end  F.nlargement  The  White  House,  July  1995,  ppl-10. 


services.  It  is  critical  to  educate 


on  the  vers^ity  and  applicability  of  Special  Forces  to  the  Army  and  other 

aixi  goyemaM  agencte  <m  tte  Amy  Special  Forces  roles  in  regional  engagemem  Special 

Forces  ore  regional  insiders  isto  can  enhance  aU  varianons  of  Military  Operalioos  Ote 


(MCXITW)  andwar. 


LINEAGE 


Forces  in  1952?  The  organization  was  based  on  simpUcity  and  flexibility.  The  base  organization,  the 
Special  Forces  Detadnnent  Alpha  or  A-Team,  consists  of  12  men,  commanded  by  an  experienced  Captain. 
Ibe  assistant  commander  is  a  Warrant  Officer.  The  other  ten  members  of  the  A-team  consist  of 


mi 


PLANS/OPS 


Figure  2:  Special  Farces  ^ A”  Detachment::  The  foundation  of  Spedal  Forces 


experienced,  senior  Non-Commissioned  Officers  (NCOsKsee  Figure  2).  The  A-team  can  operate  in  smaller 
elements.  Based  on  the  situation,  the  SF  “A”  detachment  can  subdivide  into  an  “a  team”  and  a  “b  team.”  It 
can  also  break  into  groups  of  2  or  3  men  to  fimction  as  liaison  officer  teams  (LNOs),  liaison  coordination 
Nemenrs  (LCEs)  or  coalition  sujqxHt  teams  (CSTs). 


Oaries  M.,  T«ifte  the  Green  The  First  TTiirtv  Yeas.”  Presidio  Pres*  1983,  p.  11. 


The  strength  of  Special  Forces  is  the  human  element  Special  Forces  rdy  heavily  on  fte  ingenuity 
and  (^abilities  of  its  people.  This  is  critical  because  of  centralized  planning  and  highly  decentralized 
execution  of  SF  missions.  Special  Forces  are  not  part  on  a  we«5»n  system  such  as  the  crew  of  an  Ml  A1 
tankj  the  crew  of  an  aircraft  carrier  or  a  pUot  of  an  F-16  fighter.  On  the  contrary,  the  we^xm  system  for 
Special  Forces  is  ingrauily,  compatibility  to  change  and  lethality.  This  constant  makes  Special  Forces 
regional  engagers.  Special  Forces  is  an  omni-directional  force  that  can  adjust  to  changes  in  die  global 
environment. 


Today,  the  United  States  Army  Special  Forces’  primary  mission  is  Foreign  Intmial  Defense 
(FID).'*  The  immaiy  misaon  (€  Unconventional  Warftire  (UW)  used  primarily  during  WWn  and  Vietnam 
has  been  replaced  due  to  a  growth  of  democracy  through  numerous  sources  of  influence  in  the  1 980s  and 
1990s.  A  positive  example  of  democratization  through  engagement  is  in  die  Southern  Command 
(SOUTHCOM). 

“If you  look  back  to  about  20  years  ago  to  1978  there  were  about  seven  functioning  democracies  in  Latin 
America.  Today  the  area  of  responsibility  ofSOUTHCOM encompasses  32  countries  31  of  which  are 
functioning  democracies  with  five  market  economies.^  General  Charles  Wilhelm 

Commmder,  SOUTHCOM 
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*  FM  31-20  Doctrine  For  Special  Forces  Openttons,  APRIL  1990. 

^  Interview.  General  Chailes  WiOielni,  Jane*s  Defenise  Weekly.  December  16, 1998,  p.lO. 


With  the  failure  of  communism,  the  United  States  stands  as  the  single  global  superpower.  The  global 
community  needs  stability  in  order  to  facilitate  isosperity-  especially  American  proqwrity.  The  National 
Security  Strategy  (NSS)  defines  this  goal  in  order  to  give  CINCs  clear  guidance. 


//■  mE  GUIDANCE 

The  1997  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS)  builds  on  file  1995  NSS  theme  of  engagement  & 
f^hn^/nnmt  through  the  iq^dication  of  economic,  diplomatic,  information  and  military  power.  The  principle 
“core  objectives”  or  goals  are: 

7.  To  enhance  our  security  with  effective  diplomacy  and  with  military  forces  that  are  realty  to  fight  and  win. 

2.  To  bolster  America 's  economic  prosperity. 

3.  To  promote  democracy. 


In  order  to  achieve  these  <*jectives,  the  National  Security  Strategy  calls  for  the  U.S.  military  to  remain 
^road.  The  NSS  talks  about  “shaping  the  international  environment  through  diplomacy, 
int«»mQfinnai  assistance,  arms  control,  nonproliferatiwi  initiatives  and  military  activities.  The  critical  Unk 
is  file  term  “military  activities”  where  the  National  Security  Strategy  gives  guidance  on  how  to  use  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  in  engagement  and  regional  shapng. 

Military  activities  play  a  critical  role  in  the  “shying”  process.  Throu^  forward  stationing, 
deployment  of  forces,  defense  coiqieration,  security  assistance,  training  exdianges,  coalition  exercises  with 
alliK  and  Mends,  our  Armed  Forces  help  to  promote  regional  stability,  deter  aggression  and  coercion, 
prevent  conflict  and  threats,  and  serve  as  role  models  for  militaries  in  emerging  democracies.'' 

The  National  Security  Strategy  also  addresses  integrated  regional  apinoaches  to  different  problems 
unique  to  each  legioa  The  NSS  gives  guidance  to  each  Coihbatant  Commands  on  how  challoiges  in  their 
regions  are  perceived,  what  is  the  jwiority  and  what  are  the  possible  solutions. 

Once  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Staff  (CJCS)  derives  imifiied  and  ^lecified  tasks  flora 
the  National  Security  Stimegy  and  the  Quadramial  Defense  Review  (QDR),  he  writes  the  National  Military 
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‘  National  Security  Strategy  for  a  New  Century,  May  1997,  The  White  House,  pp.  i-ii 

^  Ibid,  pp.1-3 

•lbid,pp.21-28 


Strategy  (NMS)  with  recommendations  from  the  CINCs.  The  phrase  to  the  NMS  is  “shape,  respond  and 

prepare  now. 

Shape  signififts  that  as  militaiy  professionals,  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  duou^  training,  exercises 
and  personal  contact,  can  build  rappml,  train,  assist,  protect  and  eventually  influence  other  nations  and  our 
future  allies  to  enhance  the  United  States’  security  posture.  This  is  peacetime  oigagemenL 

Respond  means  to  rapidly  respond  to  any  crisis  in  a  timely  manner  anywhere  in  die  world  widi  the 
qjprppiiate  amount  of  decisive  force  in  a  given  crisis  or  war.  This  is  conflict/war  engagement  or 
warfighting. 

Finally,  prepare  now  means  that  the  rules  of  the  game  have  changed.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  must 
have  the  advantage  technologically  and  be  the  spear  tip  of  the  information  a^.  The  new  threats  are  regional 
dangers,  asymmetric  challenges,  transnational  threats  and  “wild  cards.”  Regional  dan^rs  are  present  today 
with  the  threat  from  numerous  nations  which  have  formidable  militaiy  strength  and  have  no  problem 
challenging  the  United  States  or  one  of  its’  allies;  examples  are  Korea,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  China  Asymmetric 
challenges  are  shadow  forces  (like  terrorists  or  militants)  diat  do  not  want  to  attack  the  U.S.  cqierational 
center  of  gravity— the  United  States  Aimed  Forces.  Instead,  their  point  of  attack  will  focus  on  American 
vulnerabilities.  This  equates  to  conventional  terrorism  (bombings)  or  unomventional  terrorism  (the  use  of 
Weapons  of  Mass  Destructim  (WMD)  and  information  warfore).  Transnational  threats  know  no  borders 
(due  to  ethnidty,  religion,  organized  crime,  drugs,  or  arms  sales).  The  “wild  card”  is  any  combination  of  the 
tiireats  mentioned  above  in  any  given  region  or  regions.  Prepare  now  implies  that  die  U.S.  military  has  to 
think  outside  of  the  box  in  response  to  the  unknown,  uncertain  future.'^ 

Force  reduction  has  forced  a  change  in  the  NMS  from  forward  presence  to  force  projection. 
Conventional  forces  deployed  for  long  periods  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  in  siqiport  of  CINCs  worldwide. 
Since  tire  Beirut  bombing  of  1983,  public  (pinion  and  resources  available  (hanged  radical^.  The  difference 
between  the  two  strategies  is  the  amount  of  military  force  the  United  States  can  r^dly  bring  to  bear  in  a 
crisis  or  war.  With  force  projection,  there  is  an  inherent  risk  that  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  That  li^  is 
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’  Shaiikkashvili,  John  M.,  “National  Military  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America:  Shape.  RespcwKl  and  Prepare  Now:  A  Military 

Strategy  for  a  New  Era*">  Pentagon,  Sep  91,  pp.  1-7. 

'®Ibid,pp.8.10. 


the  actor  rftime  With  force  prajecdon,  is  criUoJ  &ct«  m  o«ierto 

region.  Remember  it  took  four  months  to  build-iq)  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 


:L4NGEi^^  ‘ ''  i  ' 
JPECIAL  FORCES 

»Syops 

[IVIL  AFFAIRS 

^  J^igaie 
-  .  - _i. — I 


‘SEALS 

[Special  BOAT  win 


4\  Special  OperaSons  foncejr 


so  AVIATION  (iix^) 
^AVIATION  (rotary) 


Special  Operations  Forces,  particiilariy,  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces,  provide  the  early  warning. 

The  NSS  and  NMS  are  defined  guidance  on  how  the  U.  S .  Armed  Forces  should  prepare  for 

and  conduct  actions  in  peace,  conflict  and  war.  In  Special  Operations,  the  major  Unffi^ 

United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM).  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  consists  of 
Navy,  Army  and  Air  Force  SOF  (see  figure  4).  USCINCSOC  has  the  responsibifity  to  train,  equip  and 
deploy  SOF  units  for  action  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  miUtary  operations.  It  is  critical  to  understand  that 
USCINCSOC  srqiports  the  Combatant  Commanders,  ambassadors  and  country  teams  with  nussion-c^able 

forces.” 

USCINCSOC  gives  guidance  and  direction  to  SOF  in  Joint  \^on  2010  (JV2010).  This 

document  serves  as  the  unified  command  vision  on  where  and  how  SOF  should  be  m  the  future.  SOF 
supportsfoeNationalMilitaryStrategy’soonceptof  “sh^,respondm^  by  providing  a  host 

of  options  to  the  National  Command  Authority  (NCA)  and  the  CINCs.  Tliese  options  are  also  available  to 

Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  commanders  and  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force  (ISOTF)  commanders. 

Commanders  can  employ  specialized  units  to  operate  in  austere  environments.  A  CINC  has  the  flexibUity  to 
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United  States  Special  Operations  Forces  Posture  Statonent,  IVVS,  pp.1-4. 


tailor  the  response  in  a  given  situation.  An  c^on  is  to  use  Special  Forces  as  a  strategic  economy  of  force 
with  enhanced  capabilities  to  conduct  crisis  iM-eclusion  operations.  There  is  no  other  force  in  the  United 
States  Aat  can  work  indqrendently  in  small  groups  and  cover  the  globe.  The  relevance  of  SOF  is  tiiat  it 
conq>liments  our  National  Military  Strategy  where  “the  NMS  requires  our  Armed  Forces  to  apply  power  to 
advance  national  security  by  helping  shape  the  international  environment  and  reqxmd  to  die  full  spectrum  of 
crises,  while  also  preparing  for  the  fiiture.”’^  Next  it  is  important  to  examine  where  the  regional 
strategy  is  put  into  actioa 

m.  COMBATANT  COMAiANDFUr 
REGIONAL  ENGAGEMEMT STRATEGY 

Regional  Engagement  is  defined  as  '‘regionally  oriented  military  information  gathering  activities 
and  proactive  measures  tdcen  to  influence  international  conditions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  or 
advance  U.S.  interests  abroad.  Each  Combatant  Commander  has  his  own  unique  set  of  regional  problems 
that  are  specific  to  his  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR)  or  Theater.  Examples  of  these  regional  prdilems  are 
the  religious  fanaticism  in  Caitral  Command  (CENTCOMX  the  efimic  waning  in  Bosnia  for  the  European 
Command  (EUCOM)  and  insurgencies  and  drugs  in  Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM)  and  Pacific 
Command  (PACOM).  Terrorism  seems  to  be  a  constant  challenge  for  all  for  all  theaters  and  all  Combatant 
Commanders.  Eadi  CINC  derives  a  Regional  Engagement  Strategy  to  conqiliment  the  NMS  and  the  NSS 
and  engage  his  theater.  Each  individual  theatw  may  have  a  wide  vaii^  of  crises.  TTiese  crises  span  fiom 
peacetime  engagement  to  conflict  engagement  to  wartime  engagement  CENTCOM’s  region  is  an  example 
where  differmit  levels  of  engagement  are  haj^iening  simultaneously  within  die  gamp  region  (ie.  war 
engagement  with  Iraq,  peacetime  engagement  with  military  assistance  missimis  in  Kuwait  and  other  Saudi 
allies  in  the  region). 

All  of  the  CINCs  Regional  Engagement  Strategies  have  contiguous  themes  such  as  fingaga  ndien 

feasible,  every  natirm  in  the  theater.  AH  strat^es  arive  to  promote  regional  cooperation,  stability  and 

foster  regional  i»oblem  solving.  The  final  point  that  is  common  to  all  strategies  is  to  promote  economic 

growth  and  democracy.  QNCs  regirmal  engagement  plan  gives  specific  priorities  to  what  regional 

I»oblems  will  be  addressed  and  what  states  of  regions  will  have  priority  of  support  CINCs  also  address  the 
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methods  of  support  available  to  the  AOR.  These  methods  are  Foreign  Internal  Defense  (FID),  humanitarian 
reUet  training  assistance,  advisory  assistance,  peacekeeping  operations,  coalition  training  exercises,  non- 
combatant  evacuation  operations  (NEO),  disaster  relief  demining  etc.  All  of  these  operations  require 
Special  Forces  to  be  in  a  principal  role  or  in  a  supporting  role.  Theater  Special  Operations  Command  (SOC) 
provides  C2  for  dqrloyed  SOF. 

In  times  of  peace,  CINCs  utilize  various  programs  from  Foreign  Military  Interaction  (FMI) 
program  to  involve  nations  in  order  to  strengthen  ties  with  the  United  States.  Combatant  Commanders  use 
Military  Groups  (MILGROUPS),  DAOs  (Defense  Attadie  Officers,  SAO  (Security  Assistance  Officers)  and 
MAAGs  (Military  Advisory  Assistance  Groiqis)  to  promote  military  engagement  thiou^  military  training, 
military  exchanges  and  weapons  sales.  International  Military  Educational  Training  (IMET)  is  an  exchange 
program  where  U.S.  MILGROUPs  send  die  young  leadership  of  their  nation  to  get  a  military  education  in 
the  U.S.  military  educarinn  system.  The  School  of  the  Americas  (SOA)  in  Fort  Benning,  GA.  has  been 

in  this  pogiam.  This  program  develops  strong  ties  and  stremg  iirqiressions  in  the  future  leaders 
of  nariems,  friendly  or  eneniy.  Other  pograms  include  Program  Exchange  Program  (PEP),  Foreign  MUitary 
Sales  (FMS)  and  the  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP).  These  are  tools  the  CINC  uses  to  engage  nations 
through  the  agencies  like  Department  of  State  (DOS)  airi  Department  of  Defense  (DOD). 

THEPROBLEM 

CINCs  are  to  get  results  in  furthering  the  development  of  dieir  theaters.  In  the  past,  with  the 

forward  presence  strategy,  there  were  large  Theater  Armies  d^loyed  and  the  CINC  could  utilize  assets  that 
belcmged  to  him  as  he  saw  fit,  however,  they  exist  no  longer.  Today,  with  the  force  projection  strategy, 
CINCs  have  to  request  assets  from  Forces  Command  (FORSCOM)  which  is  highly  doubtfiil  because  of 
mher  aixi  a  year  notification  for  resources  or  operational  tempo  (OPTEMPO).  The  best 

lotion  is  to  request  SOF  throu^  USCINCSO  who  has  the  primary  mission  to  siqiport  foe  CINCs.  The  unit 
most  requested  from  Country  Teams  fium  all  over  the  world  during  peacetime  engagement  is  Special 
Forces.  The  Armed  Forces  foce  ^iparent  “zero-sum”  game  with  expanding  MOOTW  commitments. 
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Defense  budgets  and  force  structure  has  been  drastically  reduced.  At  best,  DOD  budgets  will  probably 
hover  around  2.9-3 .0  percent  of  the  (hoss  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  for  the  foreseeable  future.*'* 

For  monetary  reasons,  OPTEMPO,  lack  of  flexibility  with  reduced  nunibers  of  forces,  and 
possibly  lack  of  e}q)erience  in  MOOTW,  conventional  forces  will  (mly  be  used  in  time  of  conflict  (when  it 
is  seen  as  a  threat  to  U.S.  national  security  interests)  and  war.  Conventional  forces  will  play  a  significant 
role  in  regional  conflict  engagement  and  regitmal  war  engagement  when  it  is  deemed  a  priority.  When  it  is 
not  seen  as  a  big  iniority  to  U.S.  national  interests.  Special  Forces  will  become  the  strategic  economy  of 
fmce  and  conduct  regimial  engagement  activities  in  a  crisis  preclusion  role  or  a  conflict  preclusion  role. 
When  conventional  forces  enter  a  conflict  or  war.  Special  Forces  participate  as  a  combat  multiplier 
conducting  Special  Recormaissance  (SR),  Direct  Action  (DA)  or  serving  as  coalition  support  teams  (CS'T). 
The  real  problem  exists  because  conventional  fighting  forces  are  introduced  critically  late  whoi  it  is  time  to 
fight 

Special  Forces  arrive  early  during  peacetime  engagement  and  stays  to  astist  conventional  cormnanders  in 
conflict  and  war.  Special  Forces  are  the  continuity  thrcmgh  the  spectrum  of  conflict  and  the  spectrum  of 
regional  engagements. 

THESOLl/nON 

Special  Forces  have  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  freedom  of  action  within  all  theaters  based  on  the  trust 

and  confidence  established  over  maiQr  years  of  professional  work.  Special  Fotc»  is  the  peacetime  regional 

engagement  force  of  choice  based  on  their  ability  to  work  aloire,  joint,  combined,  or  in  a  coalitioa  Many 

times  SF  wotics  in  austere  environments  witii  otho*  nations  or  commands  without  difficulties.  There  are 

<^er  reasons  wIq^  Spedal  Forces  is  die  peacetime  regional  engagement  force  of  choice. 

Expertise  both  in  tiie  culture  and  in  the  language  of  their  assi^ed  geographic  areas  make  SF  soldiers 
in^uable  assets  in  pursuing  U.S.  policy  in  die  develojnng  world. " 

IV.  WHY  SPECIAL  FORCES/ 

One  of  die  principle  reasons  to  dioose  Special  Fmces  for  missions  in  MOOTW  and  war  is  for  the 
flexibility  and  ad^itability  to  austere  situations  in  peace,  conflict  and  war.  Special  Forces  is  the  appriqniate 
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force  in  peacetime  engagemein  because  SF  leaves  a  small  signature.  Often,  it  is  politically  unacceptable  to 
the  host  nation  to  have  a  large  force  “invade”  their  country.  The  perceptirm  from  non-military  supporters  is 
that  a  show  of  a  large  force  on  sovereign  land  is  an  intrusion.  The  pubUc  misconstrues  this  as  another  case  of 
American  interventioa  Special  Forces  is  a  mature,  experienced  force  with  extensive  experiMce  in  die 
regiWL  r’jjptains  that  grew  ip  in  other  brandies  of  the  Army  (commissioned  as  armor,  field  artillery,  or 
infantry)  later  cntnmand  the  SF  A-teams.  The  average  age  in  Special  Forces  is  28  years  old.  Special  Forces 
soldiers  are  truly  regionally  focused.  Since  1961,  Special  Forces  Groups  (like  a  conventional  brigade  HQ) 
have  each  been  assigned  to  a  specific  theater.  Officers  and  NCOs  spend  years  traveling  all  over  the  regitm 
working  with  the  various  militaries.  Special  Forces  become  intunate  with  the  cultural  idiosimcrasies,  social 
problems,  political  systems,  military  forces,  economic  infiastructure  and  most  inportantly-  they  know  the 
people.  Spedal  Forces  is  the  best  intelligoice  resource  for  Commanders. 

T  jngiiagf!  slrills  have  always  been  a  requirement  for  Special  Forces  soldiers  since  the  hnmble 
bftginningg  of  the  OSS.  Today,  language  skills  are  even  more  critical  and  proficiency  is  at  an  all  time  high  in 
Special  Forces  Groips.  95%  of  the  7*  Special  Forces  soldiers  speak,  read  and  comprehend  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  at  a  level  2/2  and  above**(2-reading  capadty/2  listening-comiMehension  capacity).  This  is  an 
incredible  language  proficiency  rating  whidi  demonstrates  the  dedication  of  these  soldiers  who  know  how 
important  this  is  to  fiieir  trade  craft  (essential  skills). 

Cross-cultural  cormnunications  is  another  ddll  that  is  specific  and  critical  to  Special  Forces. 
Kirowing  how  to  influence  your  host  nation  counterpart  by  knowing  how  he  thinks  is  key.  Raiport  building 
is  one  of  those  intangibles  that  is  critical  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  host  nation  partners  and  is  anotho’ 
key  to  the  regional  engaging  and  shaping  process.  Special  Forces  build  rq^rt  by  careful  observation  and 
living  in  foe  samft  conditions  as  their  counterparts.  An  exanqile  was  foe  war  in  El  Salvador  in  1982,  where 
Special  Forces  advisors  ate,  slept,  trained  and  fought  with  foe  H  Salvadorans.  As  a  result,  SF  advisors 
enjoyed  foe  trust  and  confidence  of  their  allies  which  led  to  urqHecedented  success  in  a  Low  Intensity 
Conflict  (LlC).*’ 
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“  Quaitety  Treinmg  Brie£  7*  Special  Forces  Group,  Sep  98.  Note:  2/2  is  Uie  language  proficiency  rating  'Ihe  first  number  indicates 
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Wa^lstein,  John D.,  “F.l.  SALVADOR:  OBSERVATIONS  AND  EXPERIENCES  IN  COUNTERINSURGENCY."  US  Army 
War  College,  Carlisle  Barracks,  1  Jan  95,  pp.  45*55, 


Special  Forces  build  rapport  in  every  theatre  by  doing  what  their  counterparts  do.  And  above  all.  Special 
Forces  do  not  get  upset  when  host  nation  counterparts  do  not  do  things  the  American  way. 

Special  Forces  have  proven  to  be  invalu^le  in  the  conduct  of  coalition  war&re  and  coalition  exercises.  SF  is 

the  glue  that  holds  coalitions  together  as  was  evident  in  Desert  Shield/Desert  St(Hin.  Special  Forces  clearly 

understand  their  allies  and  potential  enemies. 

Special  Forces  {Hxnide  ground  truth  to  commanders  and  CINCs  because  of  their  physical  positimi 
in  the  battle  ^ce  and  the  ability  to  read  the  situation  (situational  awareness).  When  in  MOOTW,  human 
intelligence  (HDMINT)  through  passive  collection  techniques  assist  intelligence  assets  and  agencies 
interpret  die  develqiing  situatioa 

Dii^rsion  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  Special  Forces.  Small  SF  units  can  qierate  over  a  large  range 
of  area.  Specialized  communications  like  Satellite  Communications  (S  ATCOM)  and  High  Frequency  (HF) 
communications  enable  SF  C2  elements  to  maintain  control  and  receive  information  in  near  real  time.  This 
capacity  provides  the  CINC  regional  coverage  and  regional  engagement  On  an  average,  18  countries  per 
quarta*,  per  theater  can  be  allocated  some  form  d  regional  engagement  activity  in  their  nation  every  day  of 
die  year.  This  is  a  total  of  18  A-teams  x  5  active  duty  SF  Groups.  That  is  90  nations  engaged  every  day  of 
the  year  not  including  the  2  reserve  Special  Forces  Groiqis.  This  is  regional  engagement 

The  final  reason  is  that  Special  Forces  are  both  economical  and  a  strategic  economy  of  force. 
USSOCOM  budget  for  SOF  is  approximately  1.3%  d  the  Defense  of  Defense  budget  and  1.4%  of  the 
military  manpower.^^  Special  Forces  provi^  regional  coverage  for  CINCs  all  over  the  globe  for  about 
1/10^  of  the  price  of  a  conventional  deployment  The  strategic  economy  of  force  typifies  Special  Forces 
q)erati(Mis.  Often  it  is  neither  economical  nor  politically  correct  (PC)  to  smid  in  large  conventional  forces  to 
a  MOOTW  situation  where  die  end  state  is  unclear.  Another  reason  is  that  the  n^on  in  question  is  not  a 
priority  for  the  United  States.  Special  Forces  are  ""Global  Scouts:  where  the  WORLD  is  our  bax.”^ 

special  Forces  come  in  ‘Tailm-to-task”  packages  capable  of  interoperabili^  at  all  levels.  These 
packages  can  vary  fiom  Liaison  Officer  (LNO),  SF  Detachment,  conqiany,  battalion  or  group.  The  most 

common  type  of  mission  Special  Forces  has  today  is  a  Joint  Combined  Exercise  for  Training  (JC£T). 
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Special  Forces  train  developing  militaries  in  various  subjects  such  as  li^  infentry  and  staff 

training  The  preferred  target  audience  for  Special  Forces  is  young  officers,  staff  or  senior  NCOs.  The 
objective  is  to  teach  the  host  nation  in  advanced  skills.  Through  situational  training  exercises,  JCETs  train 
not  tmly  advanced  warfi^ting  skills  but  also,  interaction  with  nmi-govemmental  agencies,  international 
organizations,  police  and  oflier  services  and  agencies.  The  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  how  outside  agencies 
and  oth»  assets  can  enhance,  not  hinder,  operations.  The  overarching  objective  is  to  train  them  so  tiiey  can 
train  themselves.  This  is  called  the  'Vork  yourself  out  of  a  job  principle.”  The  JCET  comes  in  other  forms 
also.  It  can  be  a  combinatiOT  of  several  A-teams  and  a  B-team  (SF  company  headquarters)  for  additional 
Command  and  Qmtrol.  At  times,  an  SF  Battalion  or  SF  Group  is  the  appreciate  force  package  to  send 
immediately  d^nding  tm  the  size  and  scope  of  the  missiorL 

roalitinn  training  exercises  and  coalition  combat  operations  have  seen  a  renewed  enthusiasm 
recently  due  to  the  successful  Desert  Storm  Coalititm.  In  the  future,  the  U.S.  will  favor  fighting  as  a  coalition 
to  show  solidarity  against  an  aggressor.  Coalition  formations  and  operatitMis  are  products  of  strmig  regional 
engagement  strategies.  In  coalition  operations  and  exercises,  integration,  communications  and  ground  truth 
are  keys  for  success.  Special  Forces  provide  the  tools  of  language  and  intercultural  communications  to  assist 
foe  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  and  coalition  commanders  and  guarantee  success. 

i/f.  WHEN  SPECIAL  FORCm 

Our  ability  to  operate  in  environments  short  of  war  rests  largely  a  group  of Amty  solders 

known  as  Special  Forces.^ 

In  Military  Operations  Other  than  War  (MOOTW),  Special  Forces  pissy  foe  most  vital  role  to  foe  CINCs 
pparp^inip.  regional  engagemoit  and  conflict  r^onal  engagemenL  MOOTW,  in  accordance  with  FM 100-5 
Operations,  is  “all  confoat  and  ntm  combat  activities  that  occur  during  peacetime  and  conflict”^ 
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TinN  nPFPATrrtMF: 


*  denotes  possible  future  missions  *d^otes  not  conducted 

Figure  S:  T%e  Large  Es^tat^  of  Missions  Special  Forces  conducts  in  the  Str(ae§^  Environment 

The  definition  in  FM  100-5  for  types  ofmissionsperfonned  during  peace,  conflict  and  war  are  dq)icted  in 

Figure  5.^  Additional  missions  have  been  added  since  the  latest  revisions  of  FM  100-5  and  FM  31-20. 

Now  it  is  important  to  give  concrete  examples  of  Special  Forces  demonstrating  its  edibilities. 

FEACEENGAGEMENTSTRATEGY 


In  peace.  Special  Forces  have  demonstrated  their  flexibility  and  ability  to  woric  with  nations, 
expertise  in  Milgroups  and  embassies  and  on  occasion,  (rther  non-govemmental  organizations  (NGO^.This 
is  where  Special  Forces  gets  inside  the  host  nation  decision  cycle  through  rappcHt  Iniilding,  military  to 
military  exchange  and  training.  The  mission  is  Foreign  Internal  Defense  (FID)  and  here  are  some  examples. 
Throush  Disaster  Relief  Operations:  Special  Forces  have  been  involved  in  numerous  disaster  relief 
operations  such  as  Hurricane  Andrew  in  1989,  the  earthquake  in  Aquile,  Bolivia  and  recently  Hurricane 
Mitch  in  Central  America  in  December  1998.  Often,  Special  Forces  are  the  first  units  to  arrive  on  the  scene 
because  they  were  in  country  alneacfy  training  FID  to  a  nearly  host  nation  unit.  These  SF  units  assume 
control  and  become  the  eyes  and  ears  of  die  Military  Group  (MBLGROUP)  in  country  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  crisis. 


Through  Humanitarian  Relief  Operations:  Every  year,  in  every  theater,  there  at  least  15  large  scale  medical 

readiness  training  exercises  are  conducted  to  aid  die  host  nation  in  caring  for  it’s  peq>le.  Preventive 

medicine,  veterinary  medicine,  and  civic  actions  are  keys  to  these  types  of  operations.  The  key  to  success  in 

humanitarian  relief  operations  is  getting  the  host  nation  military  to  work  in  concert  with  the  host  nations 

NGQs.  The  priority  of  work  is  always  security,  survival  needs  and  infiastructure. 
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Thrnu<,h  l^mininf^trainins:  Tlie  7*  Special  Forces  Group  and  1“  Special  Forces  Group  have  been  training 
other  nations  to  conduct  demining  in  Central  America  under  the  (h'gani/.ation  of  American  States  (OAS)  and 
in  Cambodia/Thailand  under  the  United  Nations  (UN)  respectively. 

Through  JCET  trainim.  Special  Forces  conduct  JCETs  in  order  to  achieve  the  CINCs  goal  of 
regionalization  for  his  theater.  Special  Forces  conducted  1,525  JCETs  in  1997  and  1,602  in  1998.  An 
example  of  a  JCET  wiflx  a  defined,  regicmal  purpose  was  in  Ecuador  in  1998  by  C  2/7  Special  Forces. 

The  goal  was  to  demonstrate  intertqterabUity  between  U.S.  SOF  and  integrate  the  Ecuadoran  Armed  Forces 
into  a  Joint  Exercise.  This  was  the  model  for  JCETs  in  the  future.  The  goal  was  accomplished.  The 
Ecuadoran  Armed  Forces  fou^t  the  exercise  as  a  Joint  team.  The  first  time  ever  in  Ecuadoran  military 
exercised  jointly.  Another  regional  example  is  flie  African  Crisis  Resptmse  Initiative  (ACRI)  mainly 
conducted  by  3"*  Special  Forces  Group.  This  is  a  training  program  of  several  nations  that  will  become  the 
Afirican  r^onal  response  force  to  respond  to  any  crisis  within  Afiica,  Foreign  Internal  Defense  (FID)  is 
nation  building  and  business  is  great  and  growing.  Here  are  some  other  examples. 

Through  Regional  Coalition  Training  exercises:  There  are  great  number  of  Regional  Coalition  Training 
Exercises  that  CINCs  use  to  demonstrate  regional  engagement,  regi(mal  cooperatimi  and  regional  problem 
solving.  Examines  are  C:d)anas  in  Panama  (SOUTHCOM),  New  Horizons  in  CeiUral  Amoica 
(SOUTHCOM),  Cobra  Gold  in  the  Philippines  (PACOM),  and  the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  Program  in 
the  U.S  and  Europe  (EUCOM).  Mai^^  of  these  exercises  ha^ien  annually  or  biannually  in  certain  theaters.  In 
recent  years,  because  of  initial  American  leadendtip  and  continual  U.S.  participatitm,  other  nations  involved 
have  lead  roles  in  these  exercises.  For  exanqile,  Cabanas  97  (SOUTHCOM)  in  Panama  had  an 

Argentine  Commandm*  of  the  C^oalitioa 

Through  Counterdrug  Training:  Counterdiug  training  takes  place  jnincipally  in  SOUTHCOM  and  PACOM. 
Drugs  and  the  illicit  trafficking  rfdrugs  are  an  expanding  global  problem.  The  efforts  in  counter-drug 
training  have  been  to  help  the  host  nations  attack  at  the  source  zones  of  the  drug  trade.  Special  Forces  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Agency  (DBA)  train  host  nation  forces  on  cmnbat  operations,  seizure  and  intelligence 
collection. 

Through  Refugee  tjeUpr/Control  Efforts:  In  1989,  thousands  of  Cuban  Refugees  were  temporarily  housed 

anH  for  in  Panama  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba .  The  Refugee  Control  Center  was  set  15)  by 
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SOUTHCOM  and  nm  by  the  7*  Special  Forces  Groiq)  with  CA  and  PSYOP  assets  from  United  States  Anny 
Civil  ABairs  and  Psychological  Operatimis  Command  (USACAPOC)  in  Panama. 

CQNFua:mQ^Gmm:srKA  jegy 

In  conflict.  Special  Forces  many  times  are  alie^  on  the  ground  as  the  situation  or  crisis  is 
unfolding.  Examples  like  the  NEO  in  Liberia  ot  Just  Cause  in  Panama  are  only  a  few  exanqrles  where 
Special  Forces  was  in  the  fight  before  the  bell  rang. 

Operation  Just  Cause:  Special  Forces  of  3"*  Battalion,  7*  Special  Forces  Group  lived  on  Fort 
Davis  in  Panama  before  the  invasion  started.  Prior  to  the  conventional  action,  Special  Forces  provided 
Special  Recoimaissance  Information  and  Direct  Action  against  Panama  Defense  Forces  (PDF).  The  Pacora 
River  bridge  action  was  critical  in  sealing  the  fete  of  the  Panamanian  Battalion  2000  who  were  trying  to 
reinforce  oth^  muts  that  were  engaged.  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  provided  ground  interdiction  to  help  stq) 
theenenQr. 

Operation  Safe  Border.  One  of  the  best  exarrq)les  of  a  crisis  resolved  by  regional  cooperation  is 
Military  Observer  Mission  Ecuador  P^  (MOMEP).  The  crisis  began  in  F^ruary  1995  as  an  armed  border 
dispute  between  Peru  and  Ecu^or.  The  International  Community  intervened  aird  set  up  the  Guarantor 
Nations  (Pais  Garantores)  consisting  of  the  US,  Brazfl,  Chile  and  Argentina.  United  States  Army  Special 
Forces  originally  set  the  pace  for  the  $et-i^  and  the  sustairunent  of  the  MOMEP  base  under  the  direction  of 
SOCSOUTH  and  SOUTHCOM  In  December  of  1997,  Brazil  todc  the  lead  providing  air  anrl  support  assets 
to  the  observer  mission.  In  September  of  1998,  Peru  and  Ecuador  signed  a  permanent  peace  accord.^^ 
Operation  Joint  Guard:  Special  Fmces  from  the  10^  Special  Forces  have  been  engaged  in  the  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  conflict  for  the  past  three  years.  The  work  they  are  doing  is  critical  to  tire  SF(^  Commander 
and  the  CINC.  Special  Forces  soldiers  are  serving  as  Coalition  Siqiport  Teams. 

WAR  ENGACEMENTSTKATEGY 

Special  Farces  were  in  Coa^tion  Wa^sre  because  tiiey  had  beat  spedalfy  selected,  trained 
and  armed  for  dtis  unique  role.  The  Army  years  ago  ^qfeddtemoutfordtm  notary  experdse,  then 
gave  them  the  languid  and  cultural  training  to  canmunicatewth  dieir  Arab  counterparts.  And  because 
Special  Forces  for  years  have  conduced  ndlkary  training  exercises  in  die  Middle  East,  they  alone  had  dte 
unique  expatise  to  train  the  coalition  forces  and  to  keep  diem  glued  together.*^ 
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”  Higgiiu,  Kevin  M.,  “Military  Observer  Miasion  Ecuadw-Pew  tMOMEP>  Doing  a  lot  wrifli  a  little."  US  Naval  Post  Grad  School,  1 
June  1997. 

^  Special  Operations  in  Desert  Storm:  Sqniating  Fact  fiom  Fiction.  PAO,  USASOC  Special  Warfare.  March  1992,  pp3-4. 


The  most  recent  example  of  Special  Forces  in  war  is  Operations  Deserts  Shield  and  Desert 

Storm.  Special  Forces  were  actively  engaged  in  making  die  Coalition  work  for  SOCCENT.  The  formation 
and  actions  of  the  Desert  Storm  Coalition  is  considered  to  be  the  best  example  of  Coalititm  Warfare  and  the 
application  of  Special  Forces.  Also,  Special  Forces  A-teams  conducted  Special  Reconnaissance  (SR) 
missions  in  support  of  the  Combatant  Commander  provided  a  capability  of  early  warning  that  many 
conventional  planners  did  not  initially  realize.  General  Schwarzkopf  said:  ^We  put  Special  Forces  deep  into 
the  enemy  territory  ...  .and  they  let  us  know  what  was  going  on  out  there,  they  were  the  eyes  out  there.” 
Furthermore,  Special  Forces  conducted  the  only  combined  operation  in  the  entire  campaign  in  the  batde  of 
KhaQi  where  Special  Forces  linked-itp  with  Marines  to  take  the  city  and  defeat  Iraqi  troops.^  Special 
Fmces  also  contributed  with  several  Direct  Action  missions  to  cut  communications  and  destroy  C2 


structures. 


Throughout  history.  The  United  States  hmsy  Special  Forces  have  the  main  effort  in 
«ty.ging  foreign  miUtaries  in  times  of  peace  and  supporting  the  main  effort  in  times  of  conflict  and  war.  It  is 
evident  that  Special  Forces  are  the  CINCs  ’  heavy  lifters  and  National  Strategy  implementers  during 
poQfPrinip  TPgitmal  Rngflgemoit  activities.  Special  Forces  accomplirii  eighty  five  to  ninety  percent  of  the 
peacetime  missions  in  every  region.  There  is  no  other  unit  in  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 

that  rain  mirrnr  the  unique  c^)abilities  of  Special  Forces.  In  peacetime  regional  migagement,  CINCs  use 
Special  Forces  as  flie  centerpiece  for  implementing  national  strategy. 

In  regional  conflict  engagement,  more  often.  Special  Forces  are  used  as  regional  ejqjerts  and  force 
mnltiplias,  (LNOs/CSTs)  if  there  is  an  introduction  <rf  a  conventimial  force,  as  is  tlw  case  in  Bosnia.  If  the 
conventional  forces  do  not  enter  the  conflict.  Special  Forces  take  the  lead  with  the  theater  Special  Operations 
rnmmatiH  (SOC)  Or  assist  anothCT  nation  that  is  in  command.  An  example  of  diis  is  Military  Observer 
Mission  Ecuadm-Peru  (MOMEP). 

In  war  engagement  (warfighting).  Special  Forces  are  in  a  siqrport  to  the  conventional  commander 
role.  SF  {sovides  LNOs,  CSTs,  SOCCEs,  teams  to  conduct  DA  and  SR  missions.  Special  Forces  can  also  be 

used  in  an  economy  of  effort  role,  as  was  the  case  in  WWH  where  teams  were  dropped  behind  enen^f  lines 
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Figure  6:  The  Regional  Engagement  Model  (MAIN-Main  effort, SUPPORT-Suf^mrt  Main  Effort). 
to  create  chaos  conducting  unconventional  war^  (UW)  (see  Figure  6). 

The  National  Military  Strategy  talks  directly  to  the  conventional  Armed  Forces.  The  piindi^e 
directive  is  to  {Hiqrate  for  war  fitting  and  maintain  a  hi^  level  of  readiness  in  anticipaticni  of  future 
conflict  or  war.  This  is  the  {Hiori^  for  conventional  forces.  Corrventional  forces  will  deploy  to  regional 
conflicts  and  war  that  jeopardize  U.S.  national  interests  and  no  more  (i.e.  Ruwanda  1995;  U.S.  Forces  did 
not  deploy  to  area  to  jnotect  irmocent  civilians  that  were  being  slain  by  warlords  because  it  was  not  a 
priority).  This  is  clear  guidance  for  conventional  forces  and  implied  guidance  for  SOF  to  support 
conventional  forces  in  conflict  (Bosnia)  and  war  (Persian  Gulf). 

*‘Our  Armed  Forces  'foremost  task  is  to  fight  and  win  our  Nation 's  wars.  Consequent, 
America’s  Armed  Forces  are  organized,  hymned,  eqmpped,  mmntmned  and  deployed pritruaify  hr  etmire 
that  our  Nation  is  able  to  d^eat  aggression  t^punst  our  count  and  to  protect  our  national  interests. 

Here  is  another  v/ay  to  lodr  at  the  difference  between  conventional  war  fighters  and  regimal 


engagement  forces  (Special  Forces) 


Figure  7:  Operational  Environments  and  Dynamics:  Conventional  vs.  Special  Forces.^ 


^Shalikadivili,  John  M.,”Natiottal  Military  Strategy  of  the  United  StAes  of  America:  Sh^,  Re^nd,  Prq>are  Now:  A  Military 
Strata  for  a  New  Eira,”  Peoalgon,  Sq>  97,  page  5. 


Note:  Figure  7  explains  the  regional  engagement  environment  versus  the  waifighting  environment 
Special  Forces  infinptires  host  nation  counterparts  by  training  mid  mutual  exchange  on  the  perso^  and 
professional  levels.  Conventional  forces  coerce  through  show  of  force,  deterrence  or  overwhelming  combat 
power. 

Conventional  forces  will  focus  aU  efforts  on  training  for  and  winning  the  fight  Who  concentrates 
on  regional  engagement  and  strategic  shapmg  before  and  after  conflict  or  war?  The  answer  is  forward* 
deployed  Special  Forces  and  conus-based  Special  Forces.  It  is  peculiar  that  the  NMS  does  not  mention  SOF 
or  SF  arQTvhere  in  the  document  The  NMS  refer  to  peacetime  engagemait  in  this  manner: 

"Peace^me  Httltary  engagement  encon^asses  all  nuBiary  acAiMes  invidving  other  nations 
intended  Ut  shape  the  security  environment  in  peacetime.  Engagement  is  a  strategic  function  of  all  our 
Armed  Forces,  but  it  is  a  particular ty  important  task  of  our  Armed  Forces  overseas— ^osefonvard 
stationed  and  those  rotationalty  or  temporarity  dqyhyed.  Engagement  servesto  danonstrate  our 
commitment;  ingtrove  interoperaMBty;  reassure  aOies,  friends  and  coatition  partners;  promote^ 
transparatcy;  convey  democratic  ideals;  deter  aggresrion;  and  hdp  retieve  sources  of  instability  brfore 
they  can  beamte a ndlitary  crisis.'^ 

The  quote  above  is  the  Special  Forces  job  description  in  the  peacetime,  regional  shaping  role.  The 
takeaw^  from  this  is  that  Special  Forces  participates  in  all  types  of  regional  engagement  strategies.  The 
common  denominator  in  all  types  of  military  operatkms  (ATOM-ops)  is  Special  Forces.  Special  Forces  play 
the  largest  role  in  regional  ftngagement  and  strategic  shaping  because  peacetime  engagemertt  is  happening 
all  the  time. 

With  the  undefined  parameters  of  the  future.  The  United  States  has  to  implement  listening 
post/observation  post  strat^y  or  LP/OP  strategy  to  ftilty  protert  U.S.  National  mterests.  LP/OP  strategy 
infers  that  Special  Forces  is  out  there  close  to  potential  enemies,  providing  early  warning  or  rapid  re^nse. 
Peacetime  regional  migagement  enables  Special  Fmces  to  get  into  global  position:  establishing  coihbat 
outposts  needed  to  provide  early  warning  and  prepare  for  all  contingencies  fi'om  the  ground 

Applications  for  Special  Forces  in  the  future  seem  boundless.  Counter-proliferation  of  WMD, 
environmental  recon  and  Netcentric  ground  reconnaissance  arc  a  few  of  the  potential  missirms  in  the  future. 
In  all  cases-boots  have  to  be  on  the  ground  to  effect  the  situatioa  Special  Forces  will  be  ready. 
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”  Bowa,  Kenneth  R.  and  William  H.  Hairii,  “Regional  Engagement:  An  ARSOF  Approach  to  Ritnre  Opet^ons,”  Special  Warfare, 
Fdll998,p.5. 
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